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At last the Code was passed. The country was free from debt, and
there was a balance in the Treasury. My duty was done. I had been
eleven months in Tonga, and the printing of the Code had to be seen
to in Auckland, The House had been worked hard, and it was crying
out for more leisurely legislation on the old plan. The Privy Council
met in order that I might take a formal leave of the King. I was
spared any speechmaking. The old man said a few words that
pleased me more than any elaborate or effusive thanks would have
done. Later in the day a formal letter of thanks, signed in his tremu-
lous handwriting, was brought to me, and on the day of the steamer's
arrival I received a message that my presence was not desired in the
House that morning. Before lunch time one of the members, Nuku,
a former political adversary, appeared in parliamentary attire and
presented me with an address of thanks and a message that the House
was waiting to receive me.
I went first to say farewell to the King, knowing, as we both knew,
that we should never meet again. " May God guard you!" he said, as
we shook hands. " Who knows whether we shall meet again, tama
[boy] ? But I think not, for my time is near." As I passed the gates
he was still standing in the sun looking after me. Eighteen months
later he was carried to the tomb of his fathers full of days and honour,
wanting but four years to complete a century of life.
In the House every member was in his place, and as soon as I had
taken my seat, Tungi, the Speaker, left the chair and came to the
table. He had, he said, been deputed by the House to tender to me
the thanks of the Chiefs and people of Tonga and to ask me to accept
from them a memento of my sojourn among them. He put a heavy
bag in my hands. In my reply I explained that the rules of my
service forbade me to accept a present, and for doing what was
required of him no man was entitled to a reward. Instead of so valu-
able a gift, I begged of them something of little value to remind me
of Tonga when I was far away. I found afterwards that, in spite of
my representations, they had asked the High Commissioner to present
me, on their behalf, with a service of plate, which is one of my most
cherished possessions.
I had still to say a personal farewell to my colleagues, and especially
to Tukuaho, to whom I owed so much. I asked him whether he
would accept a memento from my personal property. With tears in